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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Fries und Kant : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und zur systemat- 
ischen Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie. Von Theodor Elsen- 
hans. Giessen, Alfred Topelmann, 1906. — Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 
347 I Vol. II, pp. xv, 223. 

The work before us is divided into two parts. The first and longer, 
contained in Volume I, is the " Historischer Teil," entitled " Jakob 
Friedrich Fries als Erkenntniskritiker und sein Verhaltnis zu Kant." 
The second, contained in Volume II, is the ' ' Kritisch-Systematischer 
Teil" and bears the title, " Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie als 
Ergebnis einer Auseinandersetzung mit Kant vom Standpunkte der 
Friesischen Problemstellung. " The exposition, in Part I, of the 
Friesian Erkenntnistheorie and its relation to the Critical Philosophy- 
bears the marks of prolonged and thorough study both of Kant and of 
Fries. So far as I am able to judge, without first-hand acquaintance 
with the writings of Fries, the account of his doctrine is excellent. In 
some respects, as the author recognizes, it departs from the prevailing 
interpretations. As to its correctness in these cases, I am not quali- 
fied to judge, but apparently Dr. Elsenhans has made out a good case 
for his interpretation. Be this as it may, we are certainly indebted 
to him for his thorough study and his illuminating exposition. 

The first part of the work contains six chapters. Chapter I dis- 
cusses Fries's "Critique of Reason as Philosophical Anthropology " ; 
Chapter II, " The Fundamental Psychological Concepts of the Fries- 
ian Philosophy"; Chapter III, "The Sense Perceptions (Sinnes- 
anschauungeny ; Chapter IV, "The Imagination"; Chapter V, 
"Reflection"; and Chapter VI, "The Immediate Knowledge of 
Reason." The usual interpretations of Fries tell us that he tried to 
reduce philosophy to empirical psychology. This, Dr. Elsenhans 
maintains in Chapter I, is a serious misunderstanding of the nature of 
his philosophischer Anthropologismus . For Fries's philosophical an- 
thropology is not identical either with philosophy or with empirical 
psychology. As to the first point, philosophical anthropology is not 
philosophy, but the propaedeutic to it. Its fundamental problem is 
to determine how we come into possession of our philosophical knowl- 
edge. Fries believed that the great defect of the Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft is that it fails to show how we become conscious of our a 
priori knowledge. With Kant, he holds that space and time, sub- 
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stance and causality, are a priori, that nothing in the matter furnished 
by the senses suffices to account for them. But our awareness of them, 
he maintains, is not an a priori consciousness. ' Transcendental knowl- 
edge ' is knowledge of the a priori factors in cognition. But this 
transcendental knowledge is not itself, as Kant thought, a priori ; it 
is gained through inner experience. If, now, this transcendental 
knowledge is empirical, it is obvious that philosophical anthropology 
is closely related to empirical psychology. Nevertheless, the two 
sciences are not identical. Philosophical anthropology is a part of 
empirical psychology (called by Fries ' psychological anthropology ')> 
but it is distinguished from it as involving a higher method, in that 
it is concerned with describing, not all aspects of consciousness, but 
only our consciousness of the a priori factors in knowledge^ Its task 
is to give a description of reason, in its normal forms, in order to 
attain to a theory of it. 

The succeeding chapters of Part I give an exposition of the Friesian 
psychology and epistemology in such detail that it is difficult to select 
points for comment. Of especial interest are the discussion of proof, 
demonstration, and deduction in Fries and Kant, the exposition of 
Fries's conception of Theorie, and the final chapter on "The Immedi- 
ate Knowledge of Reason." In this final chapter, are an interesting 
discussion of Fries's Wahrheitsgefilhl, a comparison of his theory of 
apperception with Kant's, and a detailed exposition of his doctrine of 
Ideas. Some of the points taken up in the chapter will be touched 
upon in our consideration of Volume II. Here, we may look for a 
moment at the account of Fries's deduction of the categories and the 
Ideas. Fries makes a praiseworthy attempt, Dr. Elsenhans thinks, 
to justify the deduction of the categories from the logical forms of 
judgment. Kant derives the categories from the forms of judgment, 
but he furnishes no justification of his procedure. According to the 
Friesian doctrine, reflection is Wiederbewusstsein ; thought brings 
mediately to clear consciousness what is already immediately present 
in the reason. "The logical forms of analytical unity . . . are the 
aids of the thinking understanding, 'through which it becomes 
conscious of the metaphysical forms that are present in the immediate 
cognition of reason'' " (p. 235). From this it follows that the cate- 
gories, the " metaphysische Grundbegriffe, " must be revealed in the 
forms of the judgment. 

This is what Fries offers as the deduction of the categories. The 
Ideas are also capable of being deduced. The reason why Kant 
failed to see this is that he supposed that philosophical truth can be 
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established only by means of proof. The Ideas cannot, indeed, be 
proved, but neither, it should be remarked, can the categories. They 
can, however, be deduced ; i. e. , it can be shown that every human 
reason inevitably believes in them. Human reason has the form of 
universality and necessity, and hence it must relate every reality which 
it recognizes to the complete unity and necessity. Thus, for every 
given, sensuous, limited consciousness, there is built up in the reason 
the form of an unconditioned reality, so that the given must be con- 
sidered as the appearance of an absolute reality. The law of the 
unity of consciousness, which is also the law of completeness, compels 
us to negate the limitations of the given. Thus, the supreme form of 
all transcendental Ideas is the Idea of the negation of limits or the 
Idea of the Absolute. From it, arise the other Ideas, — of unlimited 
reality, the world-whole, eternity, and freedom. 

In Volume II, we have an interesting discussion of epistemological 
problems from the point of view gained by the author's study of Fries 
and Kant. The greatest value of Fries' s work, Dr. Elsenhans thinks, 
consists in the stating of problems. The three most characteristic 
features of his system, all of which grow out of his relation to Kant, 
raise three questions which are of great importance in modern episte- 
mological thought. The first of these characteristic features is the 
distinction between immediate knowledge and reflection. Reflection, 
which is the task of the understanding, brings mediately to conscious- 
ness what already exists as immediate knowledge. This doctrine as- 
sumes immediate knowledge, universal and necessary, as the starting- 
point of the investigation of the knowing faculty, and thus raises the 
question of the indispensable presuppositions of a theory of knowledge. 
The second great characteristic of the Friesian doctrine is its use of 
the anthropological method. A consideration of it brings us to the 
present-day controversy as to the relation between psychology and 
epistemology. The third characteristic of his philosophy is its sub- 
jective form, particularly in its connection with the doctrine of Ideas. 
This suggests the question whether our knowledge has any other sig- 
nificance than that of a subjective process, and thus leads us to the 
problem of the limits of knowledge. 

The volume contains three chapters, in each of which one of these 
problems is considered, with constant reference to Fries and Kant. 
Chapter I discusses " The Presuppositions of Epistemology " ; Chapter 
II, "The Method of Epistemology" ; and Chapter III, "The Prob- 
lem of the Boundaries of Knowing." Presuppositions, we are told 
in Chapter I, are necessary for every science; and epistemology, 
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though relatively free from them, cannot be absolutely so. What are 
the presuppositions which are indispensable for it ? The author groups 
them under three heads: (1) psychological presuppositions, (2) log- 
ical, and (3) epistemological. (1) In all epistemological discussion, 
we are obliged to use terms, such as ' sensation,' ' conception,' 'reason- 
ing,' the signification of which is primarily psychological. Fries pointed 
out that the Kritik der reinen Vernunft contains many psychological pre- 
suppositions. Avenarius furnishes another example of the futility of the 
attempt to work out an epistemology without presuppositions of a psy- 
chological nature. But has epistemology any right thus to lean upon 
psychology ? Since it professes to furnish the basis for all other sciences, 
psychology included, ought it to borrow from psychology ? To this it 
may be replied that what epistemology gives to psychology is not what 
it has previously borrowed from it. What it borrows from psychology is 
the set of meanings which are expressed in the various technical terms 
of psychology. These meanings psychology did not get from episte- 
mology, but from its own observation of experience. (2) We can- 
not say that epistemology presupposes logic as it does psychology ; for 
logic is only a part of epistemology, isolated for special purposes. 
(3) The epistemological presuppositions of epistemology are discussed 
by the author in much detail. The chief ones are : {a) the reality 
of knowing, not merely as a fact, but as something which has univer- 
sality and necessity ; and (p) the objective validity of the principles 
of thought that we are obliged to use in our epistemological investi- 
gations. Our conviction of the universality and necessity of knowing 
is not derived from experience ; rather, must these characteristics of 
the knowing process be taken for granted at the beginning of any 
epistemological investigation. Similarly, every theory of knowledge 
must assume the validity of the fundamental principles of thought. 
Here we seem to be involved in a circle, for one might suppose that 
the chief task of epistemology is to prove the objective validity of 
these very principles. Various attempts have been made to avoid this 
circle, but the only real way of escape is to point out that we have no 
right to ask for proof of the validity of these fundamental laws. 

In Chapter II, on " The Method of Epistemology," the chief points 
discussed are the criterion of objective validity and the method of 
investigating the principles of cognition. Before taking up the first 
of these points, it may be well to note that the question, ' What is the 
criterion of objective validity ? ' is capable of two interpretations. It 
may mean, ' What is it which is felt as a token of objective validity 
and which thus leads us to make judgments having reference beyond 
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our own conscious states ? ' in other words, ' What is the subjective 
criterion of objective validity ? ' Or it may mean, ' What is the ob- 
jective criterion ? What is it that justifies me in affirming proposi- 
tions which have reference outside the field of my own consciousness ? ' 
A reading of the author's discussion inclines one to ask whether he 
has clearly distinguished these two questions. The criterion of objec- 
tive validity, he maintains in general agreement with Fries, is an ' im- 
mediate feeling of evidence,' called by Fries ' feeling of truth.' Now 
if we interpret the question psychologically, i. e. , if we ask what it is 
that leads us to assert the objective validity of a proposition, Dr. 
Elsenhans is doubtless right in replying, ' The feeling of evidence. ' 
If, however, we interpret the question epistemologically, if we mean 
to ask what justifies us in thus asserting objective validity, his answer 
is far from satisfactory. As a whole, the discussion is open to criti- 
cism in that it fails to make clear which of these two meanings the 
author has in mind. Sometimes (e. g., pp. 96, 105) he seems to 
take the question psychologically; and at other times (<?. g., pp. 98, 
102) he seems to take it epistemologically. On the whole, it is 
probable that he means to discuss the epistemological question. If 
so, it is interesting to note that, whereas he follows Fries in holding 
that the sign of objective validity is an immediate feeling, he yet ad- 
mits, what Fries would hardly grant, that it is possible for this feeling 
to mislead us (pp. ioi,f.), that there is therefore no infallible cri- 
terion. He points out, however, that we never suspect that the 
Evidenzgefilhle has led us into error until it attaches itself to a content 
which is incompatible with the one to which it was at first attached. 
Thus feeling of evidence can be corrected only by feeling of evidence. 
There is no reason why we may not assume feelings of evidence of 
higher and lower rank, the highest of all being those connected with 
the fundamental principles of knowledge. How we are to recognize 
the Evidemgefuhle of the higher orders the author does not tell us. 

The second part of the chapter discusses the method of investi- 
gating the principles of knowledge. This investigation includes 
(1) the discovery and (2) the establishment of the principles. 
(1) Kant maintained that the a priori principles are not discovered 
by psychological investigation ; the process of finding them is not 
an empirical one. In opposition to this doctrine, Fries held that, 
although the first principles of knowledge are a priori, they are 
nevertheless discovered a posteriori. With this view, Dr. Elsen- 
hans agrees in the main. The method by which we discover the 
first principles is empirical. "Just as the categorical imperative is 
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only a scientific formulation of what is already contained in the com- 
mon practical reason, so the a priori forms of theoretical knowledge 
can be found only if we start from the ' most common use of the 
understanding' " (pp. 121, f. ). But to say that we get our knowl- 
edge of these a priori principles empirically is not to say that we get 
it from psychology. What is empirically given is consciousness as 
relation to an object. Now psychology abstracts from this relation 
and deals merely with the subjective aspect of consciousness. The 
task of discovering the a priori principles is, then, an epistemological 
one ; ' the reference to the object ' prevents us from regarding it as 
psychological. 

(2) As to the establishment of the principles, we saw in the pre- 
ceding chapter that we have no right to demand their proof, because 
their objective validity must be assumed before we can prove anything 
whatever. All that we have to do, then, is "to point out those 
fundamental forms of all cognition which are accompanied " by "a 
feeling of evidence of the highest order." One must "rely upon 
one's own feeling of evidence and presuppose that, by virtue of the 
common nature of 'rational beings,' this feeling of evidence will also 
arise for others under the same conditions " (p. 131). The discovery 
and establishment of the principles will thus go hand in hand. And 
it will also now be readily seen that there is no special epistemolog- 
ical method, as distinguished from other scientific methods. The 
forms which we have to seek "must somehow admit of being found 
in the actuality which is accessible to us," — in our own cognition 
and in the history of thought. And " the process of finding and estab- 
lishing" them "will not be fundamentally different from other proc- 
esses by which science works over given actuality " (p. 138). The 
attempts of Cohen, Scheler, and others to show that there is a special 
epistemological method end in failure. 

Having determined the character of epistemological method, the 
author proceeds to illustrate its application in a search for the princ- 
ples of cognition. Our knowing of an object involves three things : 
we arrange the given material in space and time ; we classify it under 
concepts ; and we seek to explain it by the help of laws. We can 
thus briefly describe the knowing process as mathematization {Mathe- 
matisierung) , classification, and causal explanation. The fundamen- 
tal principles of the mathematizing are space and time ; the principle 
of classification is the concept of substance ; and that of explanation, 
the law of causality. On the basis of these distinctions, the author 
offers a classification of the material sciences (p. 159). 
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Chapter III is an interesting discussion of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. The first point considered is Fries's doctrine that qualities do 
not admit of explanation. According to his view, explanation is pos- 
sible only when we are dealing with quantitative relations ; from this 
it would follow that all explanation is mathematical in character. Dr. 
Elsenhans points out, however, that there is explanation which is not 
mathematical. " The purpose of explanation is to make the given 
actuality intelligible. We do this when we arrange things and proc- 
esses in space and time, when we classify them, and when we deduce 
them from laws" (pp. 175, f.). But while we must dissent from 
Fries's limitation of explanation to the mathematical form, we have 
to admit an element of truth in his doctrine of the inexplicability of 
qualities. There is always something in the object which cannot be 
resolved by any one or by all of these three methods of explanation. 
In this inexplicable remainder, knowledge seems to find its limit. 

But can we thus identify knowing with explanation ? The chief 
objection to doing so would seem to be found in the nature of histor- 
ical reality. The historical event, it is maintained, cannot be reduced 
to general laws and universal concepts, and is thus incapable of such 
explanation as natural science seeks for its phenomena. Dr. Elsen- 
hans points out, however, that the difference between historical actu- 
ality and the actuality with which natural science deals is one of degree 
rather than of kind. All actuality is individual, and is therefore in- 
capable of being completely expressed through one general concept or 
one law. In so far as history explains, it must use the same method 
which natural science employs, must reduce historical personalities to 
complexes of characteristics and historical events to complexes of laws. 
But do we not thus lose all contact with living reality ? No ; the forms 
and linguistic symbols with which any science clothes its ideas are only 
forms and symbols, which must be filled with a content that experi- 
ence alone can give. But they will continue to be serviceable, pro- 
vided we remember that they are only devices which we employ for 
scientific purposes. 

When all is said, however, we must still admit that there is in 
actuality always an aspect of givenness and that the given constitutes 
a boundary for the cognitive activity. But though the knowing 
process cannot resolve its object without remainder, may it not attain 
to valid affirmations about this ' given ' ? In connection with this 
question, we have an interesting discussion of the doctrine of the 
Ideas in Kant and Fries. Kant admits only the practical validity of 
the Ideas of reason ; Fries attributes to them speculative validity as 
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well. In a measure, Dr. Elsenhans agrees with Fries. In our search 
for truth, the only way open to us is " to regard as true das Denknot- 
wendige, which announces itself to us through a feeling of immediate 
evidence." But when we have once accepted this proposition, "we 
have, properly speaking, no right to set a limit to the . . . domain of 
knowledge simply because, beyond a certain point, the objects are 
only thought of and not perceived" (pp. 193, f.). Kant has gone 
too far in his denial of the speculative validity of the transcendental 
Ideas. They are useful, not only as regulative principles, but also as 
scientific hypotheses. (The author is not pleading the cause of any 
particular transcendental Idea, but is simply considering the general 
question. ) Kant declares that the Ideas cannot be hypotheses, but 
his arguments do not shake the fact that, when used as regulative 
principles, they assist in making our explanation of actuality complete 
and thus serve the purpose of hypotheses. Even natural science 
makes hypotheses with reference to objects which cannot be matters 
of sense-experience, e. g., the luminiferous ether. Our hypotheses, 
then, are not bound down to Anschauungsmaterial. Those which go 
beyond the realm of perceptual possibilities are justified in proportion 
as they prove serviceable for purposes of explanation. In no case, 
however, can knowledge of transcendent objects get beyond the stage 
of hypothesis. 

This ends our survey of an interesting and valuable book. As a 
whole, the work is characterized by thoroughness, detailed exposition, 
and great clearness of expression. The interpretation of Fries is 
sympathetic and intelligent. Many interesting comparisons are drawn 
between him and Kant, and there are suggestive comments upon 
various points in the Kantian doctrine. The book has a very full 
analytical table of contents and an index of names. One great lack 
is the almost complete absence of summarizing paragraphs. In a work 
of this character, a brief summary at the end of a long and involved 
discussion may be of great assistance to the reader, not by way of 
sparing him the study of the discussion itself, but as a means to the 
full comprehension of it. The value of this excellent book would 
have been greatly enhanced, if the author had more frequently summa- 
rized his results for us. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 



